the reformed Chavender and Hipney. Significantly, no one dies
in the drama. The tragedy is more intellectual than emotional.
Except in the end, the crowd in the play is not sympathetically
treated. Firstly, it is presented from the point of view of the
Chief Commissioner of Police, Sir Broadfoot Basham. Secondly,
it is ironically presented from the point of view of the labour leader,
Hipney, who loves the workers but sees their defects without
illusions. Sir Basham, whose business it is to know the English
crowds, knows them. He disillusions the Prime Minister about
their psychology. When the latter wants the street-corner meetings
to be banned and the sedition mongers arrested, Basham corrects
him:

Basham.

Crowds are dangerous when they've nothing
to listen to or look at. The meetings keep
them amused. They save us trouble,1

The advice of Basham to the Prime Minister is that Trafalgar
Square should be kept going night and day by a replenished supply
from all quarters, of all complexions of tub-thumpers. Sir Arthur
thinks that crowds arc cowardly when they are undisciplined and
have no leader. Hipney thinks that the workers are not teachable,
and should be disciplined and led by a dictator. The Government,
on account of the adult franchise, is compelled to use the minimum
force. When Basham suggests to Sir Arthur a military quelling
of the dfirnpnstrations, the latter exclaims, " Man: have you
the effect on the bye-elections."2

The^rowd, which is the hero of the play, the Weaver.^ is, therefore,
treated by hearsay in the play, On the Rocks. The rest of the
play is -the story of the disillusionment of the Prime Minister*
It falls into two parts: the first, in which Sir Arthur prepared the
Church House Speech against Socialism; the second, the reactions
of his Cabinet to the Prime Minister's Socialist programme. In
the first part, the Prime Minister expresses his helplessness in the
face of the slump:
1.  On the Rocks, p. 1181. 2.a.
2.  On the Rocks, p. 1181. 2.d.
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